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Dr. Hollander's excellent introduction and translation are evidently 
a labor of love. 

The American-Scandinavian Foundation is to be thanked for putting 
this book before the English-speaking public. 

Chester Nathan Gould 
University of Chicago 
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These two volumes form the first half of a work in four volumes. 
They are a part of a series of religious histories entitled the "World 
Worships Series." The four volumes devoted to Christianity are to 
carry the history "to the close of the Reform Period." The present 
volumes extend to the establishment of the Papal Autocracy or 1250. 
On account of the extent of the work it may be well to give it more 
notice than at first sight one would deem needed. In the first place, 
the book is written without references to sources — not a mortal sin, but 
frequently inconvenient where views are sometimes distinctly unusual. 
It is apparently based upon easily accessible works of modern writers. 
Sometimes they are mentioned by name; sometimes they are apparently 
quoted without more reference than quotation marks. But nowhere 
is there reference to volume and page. As an indication of some of 
the nuggets of historical wisdom which may be found in the book, 
which one would in no respect lay to the charge of the writers most 
used, Moeller, Milman, A. V. G. Allen, Emerton, and Gwatkin, the 
following, taken quite at random, may suffice. "These [the Syriac 
recension of the Ignatian Epistles] are in a much shorter form than 
that previously accepted. They are now pretty generally recognized 
as the only genuine Ignatian Epistles" (Vol. I, p. 135). Yet only 
two pages later are to be found two quotations from Ignatius which 
are not in the Syriac but from the short Greek recension, concluding 
with this statement as to the teaching of Ignatius, " Upon careful read- 
ing of the genuine epistles of Ignatius it will appear that there is not 
a single statement to throw any light upon the views of the author 
touching the Incarnation of Jesus or his divinity." As to the position 
of the bishop in the third century we are told: "The powers of the 
bishop grew continually. His was the ordaining power, but he usually 
delegated this to the presbyters" (p. 241). Now this is interesting, 

1 The History of Christianity. By Andrew Stephenson. Vols. I and II. Boston: 
Badger, 19 19. 325 and 320 pages. $7.50. 
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if true; but if true, no little history will have to be re- written. The 
more recent investigations as to the fate of Nestorius are ignored, for 
he "died in exile in the Thebaid in 440" (p. 279). That may be a 
small point, but it shows that the writer, here as in the case of the 
Ignatian Epistles, was using antiquated secondary works. 

From the second volume we glean some novelties. "The Pseudo- 
Isadorian [sic] Decretals .... were arranged and published by an 
ecclesiastic of southern France" (p. 241). Speaking of Conrad IV, we 
are told that he "was captured and hung by Charles of Anjou," when 
it was Conrad's son, also of the name Conrad, who was captured and 
not hanged but beheaded by Charles of Anjou. "From 1250 to the 
Reformation was as complete a theocracy as ever the Jewish nation 
at its best state." The following volumes may show this more particu- 
larly, we hope. Perhaps, however, the author is a radical "higher 
critic." Gregory IX is mentioned as being "justly famous for his 

codification of the ecclesiastical law The codification of these 

laws was completed in 1234 and printed under the title of Nova Com- 
pilatio Decretalium in 1473 at Mainz" (p. 317). Quite true, but what 
conception can the author have of the Corpus Juris Canonici, who 
speaks thus of the Extravagantes of Gregory IX? 

The book, furthermore, is highly confused in order. Thus, to take 
merely one example, there is a fair statement of the Crusades in pages 
100 to 214. Immediately follows (p. 215) the story of the conversion 
of the Germans by St. Boniface. There is no evidence of any con- 
ception of the imperial constitution that lay behind the contest over 
investitures, though the political side of the work is on the whole the 
best. A perusal of so convenient and accessible a work as Karl Miiller's 
Kirchengeschichle would have helped here more than Moeller, who is 
known to the author. 

It is ungracious to point out misspelling of proper names, often 
due to accident, but names appear in strange forms apart from mere 
misspelling. Possibly Lucian of Antioch gets his name of Lucien from 
some French authorities, though there is no evidence of acquaintance 
with French scholarship. Pierius and Theognostus appear as one 
person. Peter the Martyr appears as Peter Martyr. Henry Hildebrand 
is a new character, at least in history as it is commonly written. It 
seems to mean Henry IV. The list might be continued. 

In concluding this notice, too long for a book of so little real impor- 
tance, one can only express regret that a real history of Christianity 
had not been attempted rather than a poorly executed history of the 
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ecclesiastical development of the church, which has been done over 

and over again in much better form. The book seems for the most 

part to be the elaboration of scrappy lecture notes of one who was 

suddenly required to give a course on the history of the church and 

had to get his material together from where he could find it most easily. 

There is little evidence of any real grasp of the subject or appreciation 

of the opportunity presented for giving what is really needed — a history 

of Christianity as a religious and ethical system, a power in the actual 

life of men and of nations. 

Joseph Cullen Ayer, Jr. 

Divinity School of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Cadbury, H. J. National Ideals in the Old Testament. New York: Scribner, 

1920. xii-f- 269 pages. $1.75. 

This is a good, popular summary of the teachings of the Old Testament regarding 
the destiny of Israel. It is interesting to note that under this caption the author 
subsumes almost the entire content of the Old Testament. Thisis completely in accord 
with the fact that the religion of the Hebrews was primarily not an individual concern, 
but a national interest. Prophet, psalmist, and lawgiver alike had national welfare 
at heart. The sage was the out-and-out individualist, even though individualism was 
first clearly enunciated by prophecy. The positions taken by Dr. Cadbury upon 
debatable topics are conservative, and his attitude throughout, though frankly 
committed to the historical method, is cautious. He indulges in no novel interpreta- 
tions, but satisfies himself with an attempt to familiarize the intelligent public with 
the spirit and method of modem biblical interpretation through a presentation of its 
more commonly accepted results in the field of the Old Testament. The book should 
prove very useful for the purpose for which it was designed. j. M. P. S. 

Sweet, Louis Matthews. Roman Emperor Worship. (World Worships 

Series.) Boston: Badger, 1919. 153 pages. $2.00. 

This book is a New York University doctor's dissertation. The author sets 
himself the twofold task of showing (1) that emperor-worship is more deeply rooted 
in native Roman religion than has commonly been supposed, and (2) that this cult 
ultimately became so popular and dominant as to be "the one characteristic and 
universal expression of ancient paganism." Whether either contention is adequately 
maintained will certainly seem doubtful to some readers. Indeed the very limitations 
of space which the writer felt obliged to adopt rendered practically impossible such 
a comprehensive discussion of the data as would in any event have been necessary to 
establish the main thesis of the book. In its present form it is a valuable summary of 
selected statistics which must be read with caution by one unfamiliar with the larger 
body of evidence which had to be passed over in order to bring the dissertation within 
manageable limits. The author expresses a hope, which his readers will heartily share, 



